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UR CONVENTION has adjourned. At this convention the laws that 
will govern our International Union during the next five years were 
made, and all local unions, whether they like them or not, must live up 

to said laws. 
+. 


HERE were not any very material changes in the laws, as the per 

capita tax remains the same, 30 cents per member per month, and 
the initiation revenue is just the same. A few minor changes, here and 
there, were made which you will notice when the new constitution is 
out, which will be December 1st of this year. 


ry FT 


LL LOCAL UNIONS should send in to the International Union, as 

soon as possible, for copies of the new constitution. A substantial 

increase in salary, beginning with the new official year, December 1, 
1925, was given all salaried officers of the organization. 


TTF 
MONG the many delegates who did themselves proud in the conven- 


tion was Brother William Neer of Chicago, who was always on the 
floor fighting for what he believed to be right. 


TTT 


HE REPORT of General Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas L. Hughes, 
shows a balance in our treasury of $1,315,132.09. 
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Group, Education 


ECONOMICS—The science 
which treats of wealth, its pro- 
duction, distribution, etc.—Cen- 
tury dictionary. 


The American bankers’ association 
will endow scholarships in colleges to 
promote economic research and bring 
about a wider understanding of ec- 
onomics. 

It is fair to assume that this edu- 
eation will not overlook the bankers’ 
theory of economics. 

Or, in other words, bankers will 
supply funds for a wider acceptance 
of their views. 

As legislation is based on solid pub- 
lie opinion, this wider acceptance of 
bankers’ economics will be followed 
by laws that reflect that view. 

The bankers’ policy may serve to 
remind trade unionists of the educa- 
tional program of the A. F. of L., 
working in conjunction with the 
Workers’ Education Bureau. 

Labor does not endow colleges or 
establish chairs in universities, but 
it is developing workers’ colleges, 
study classes and educational com- 
mittees, while urging compulsory ed- 
ucation in our public schools for 
every youth. 

Workers’ education is based on the 
theory that if the masses of the people 
are to reach their full stature they 
must develop intellectually as well as 
physically—that every _ spiritual 
power of mankind must be stirred. 

While economics is but one phase 
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of the workers’ educational program, 
the study of the production of wealth 
and its distribution must not have as 
its background the commodity theory 
of labor, nor profits, nor percentage. 

Knowledge must be humanized. 

The aspirations and struggles for a 
fuller life can not rest on a dollar- 
and-cents basis. 

Neither is intellectual expansion 
possible through propaganda or edu- 
cation that is only intended to benefit 
small groups. 

If democracy is to function the in- 
tellectual capacity of the masses 
must be widened.—News Letter. 





Workers Tied to Job by Com- 
pany “Union” 


Atlantic City, N. J—“The com- 
pany ‘union,’ stock ownership and 
group insurance are intended to tie 
workers to their jobs and make them 
feel they are part owners of the com- 
pany, and that trade-unionism is not 
necessary,” said James O’Connell, 
president of the A. F. of L. metal 
trades department, in his annual re- 
port. 

Because of the administration’s 
economy policy at Washington, Pres- 
ident O’Connell said that employment 
in the government’s mechanical de- 
partments is as uncertain “as the 
time when death will come.” 

“The government,” he said, “is the 
owner of a number of the finest me- 
chanical plants in the world, and to 
see them going into decay and rot, 
and their splendid equipment disman- 
tled and destroyed; causes one to won- 
der at methods adopted by the budget 
bureau. Hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars have been invested in these won- 
derful mechanical institutions, which 
are being discarded, while millions 
upon millions of dollars’ worth of con- 
tracts are let to private manufactur- 
ing concerns. This work could be 


produced more rapidly and cheaply 






by the government in its own me- 
chanical establishments.”—News Let- 
ter. 


A. F. of L. Chief Pledges Faith in 


Trade Unionism 


Atlantic City —Adherence to trade 
union fundamentals was pledged by 
William Green in presiding over the 
first session of his first convention as 
president of the A. F. of L. 

While the new executive’s declara- 
tion is in conformity with his life- 
long efforts in behalf of the wage 
earners, delegates applauded the em- 
phatic affirmation of trade union 
faith, He was roundly cheered at 
other portions of his opening address, 
especially these declarations: 

That trade unionism is a growth, 
rather than a series of upheavals; 
that labor has just begun to fight for 
the child labor amendment and that 
the injunction in strike times is a 
perversion of government. 

“It is our purpose,” he said, “to 
mobilize the economic strength of the 
workers in every city, town and vil- 
lage of the American continent. We 
realize that the salvation of the 
workers lies first in organization. 
That is a primary necessity, for only 
with the mobilization of the economic 
strength of the workers can we reach 
out and wring from hostile and re- 
luctant employers that degree of 
social and industrial justice to which 
every working man and woman is en- 
titled.” 

He again brought the convention 
to its feet when he declared for “a 
policy as flexible as trade union tra- 
ditions may permit.” 

“When it is necessary for us to be 
rigid and immovable,” he said, “‘there 
we will stand like the rock of Gibral- 
tar. When it is necessary for us to 
adjust ourselves to policies and con- 
ditions, we with our judgment and 
wisdom will gladly do so. 

“Our purpose will be that of doing 
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right by those who will do right by 
us, by negotiating with friendly em- 
ployers, by co-operating with all the 
forces that make for the good of hu- 
man kind, with the purpose, as we 
develop our economic strength, to at- 
tack vigorously, and assault with all 
the power we possess, the citadel of 
privilege until we establish firmly 
within the economic, social and in- 
dustrial life of our nation this great 
organized labor movement we love.” 

In discussing abuses of the injunc- 
tion, President Green said: 

“If we have the right to exist in 
America, then we demand that the 
courts allow us to be free in the ex- 
ercise of that right. What we com- 
plain of is the abuse of government. 
We claim the right to criticize the 
usurpation of power by any institu- 
tion created under our form of gov- 
ernment.” 

The late President Gompers was 
referred to as “a great leader and 
crusader whose foresight and vision 
are not yet fully appreciated.” “I can 
not help but think,” said President 
Green, “that even though he is not 
here in person, his spirit is with us, 
and I believe I represent the senti- 
ments of the overwhelming majority 
of trade unionists that we prefer the 
philosophy of Samuel Gompers, we 
prefer the trade unionism he 
preached, we prefer the doctrine he 
propounded, rather than the vague 
theories that are offered therefor.” 
—News Letter. 





Shall Nation’s Equity Courts Re- 
place Lawmaking Bodies? 


Atlantic City, N. J.—To check the 
increasing usurpation of equity 
judges the A. F. of L. executive 
council recommends that congress 
and the several states exercise the 
authority given by the constitution 
and define the powers of these judges. 

“It is imperative that the masses 
of our people be governed by the 





laws as prescribed by our legisla- 
tures and not as they may be deter- 
mined by equity courts,” the council 
says. 

While favoring these constitutional 
changes, trade unionists are urged 
“to refrain from involving themselves 
in legal procedure, especially in the 
so-called equity monstrosity of our 
judicial system.” 

“The issue clearly presents itself: 
Shall our legislative bodies be the 
source of all legislation or shall our 
equity courts be permitted to take 
their places? 

“We have been continually advised 
that the equity power of our courts 
were designed solely to protect prop- 
erty rights against losses where there 
exists no remedy at law. We have 
been further advised that the law di- 
vision of our courts was intended to 
conserve the rights of our citizens to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. With the passing of time our 
courts have constantly enlarged their 
concepts of protecting the rights of an 
individual arising from ownership of 
property. 

“Today our equity ignores the 
division of rights into those things 
which have to do with the rights of 
persons to own property. They find 
no relations too remotely removed 
from rights to possess and enjoy 
property, to prevent them from ex- 
ercising jurisdiction. As a result 
equity courts are developing a dom- 
inance that will completely subordi- 
nate courts of law and those political 
principles which they represent. This 
tendency jeopardizes all constitu- 
tional guarantees of freedom and 
choice of action. In addition, our 
legislatures have failed to provide 
adequate remedies at law in order to 
limit this power of our equity courts. 

“Reference to the constitution of 
the United States clearly indicates 
that the framers of the constitution 
never intended to invest such vast 
powers in the American judiciary as 
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are now exercised by the equity 
courts. 

“The censorship of individual and 
collective conduct by dictum or de- 
cree of our equity courts is no more 
desirable than domination of an in- 
dividual or mass conduct by mandate 
of a king, czar or kaiser. 

“Absolutism in our judicial sys- 
tem is not to be tolerated no more 
than absolutism in any other branch 
of our government.”—News Letter. 





Charges Monopoly in Aluminum 
Field 


Boston. A $15,000,000 
against the Aluminum Company of 
America has been filed in the federal 
court here by George D. Haskell of 
Springfield, president of the Bausch 
Tool Company. 

The plaintiff alleges that he 
entered into a contract with the 
Quebec Aluminum Company and that 
the Aluminum Company of America 
conspired to have the contract re- 
pudiated. 

The defendants include Richard B. 
Mellon of Pittsburgh, brother of the 
secretary of the treasury. 


Washington—The aluminum 
kitchenware trust, controlled by the 
Mellons of Pittsburgh, which is again 
in the public eye, started in 1888 with 
a paid-up capital of $20,000, ac- 
cording to a speech in the last con- 
gress by Congressman Rainey. The 
Illinois lawmaker said that the ac- 
tual investment was later increased 
to $1,000,000, “and that is all they 
have ever invested in it, and that is 
the $20,000,000 Aluminum company 
of America which we have today.” 

In 1921 the company was paying 12 
per cent on its capitalization, or a 
profit of 140 per cent on the original 
capital and reinvested capital and a 
profit of 1,000 per cent on the money 
they originally put into the business. 

Congressman Rainey said _ that 


suit _ 


when the present tariff law was being 
considered a representative of the 
company asked that the 7 per cent 
tariff duty, provided in the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, be restored, as this 
would “offset every difference in labor 
cost in production.” 

“They gave him 9 cents a pound,” 
said Congressman Rainey, “because 
Mr. Mellon, who owned these com- 
panies, was the secretary of the treas- 
ury, with all the power and patronage 
that went with that office.’”—-News 
Letter. 





Uncle Sam’s Low Wage Causes 
Many to Resign 


Washington.—The low salary paid 
by the government is forcing sci- 
entists into private employment, said 
Luther C. Steward, president of the 
National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployes. 

“Unless the government can meet 
the salaries offered by private indus- 
try so that these scientists may con- 
tinue their expert activities, much of 
the good from government laborato- 
ries will never see the light of day,” 
said Mr. Steward. 

The trade union executive denied 
statements that there are from 150,- 
000 to 200,000 superfluous employes 
on the government pay roll in Wash- 
ington. He quoted figures of the civil 
service commission to show that on 
April 30 there were slightly in ex- 
cess of 65,000 employes of the gov- 
ernment in Washington, while in the 
entire country and our insular pos- 
sessions there were less than 450,000 
employes, a reduction of approxi- 
mately 500,000 from the war peak five 
years ago. 

According to Mr. Steward, the 
average salary of government work- 
ers is $125 a month. 





Get together and forget some of 
that personal feeling you have against 
some individual and work for the 
best interests of your organization. 
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EDITORIAL 





(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


T ue ADJUSTMENT of the war debt between France, England and other 
countries of Europe, and the United States has been under discussion 
in Washington off and on for the past year. With most of those countries 
understandings have been reached as to the amount to be paid and the 
interest to be charged. It is the general opinion of all that the United 
States has been very generous in dealing with those countries. 

Perhaps it would not be amiss for us to say a word on this situation 
at this time. The spirit of fairness prevailing amongst the great bulk of 
Americans is such that it cannot be measured in dollars and cents. Our 
country crying for its pound of flesh is not palatable to the great bulk of 
Americans, consequently our government, knowing something of the feel- 
ings of the great masses of the people, was governed very much by this 
— in its decision in dealing with the European countries on the war 
debt. 

But there is another side to the question. All of this money which we 
loaned to Europe was raised through taxation and in taxation of all kinds 
ninety-five per cent of it comes from the working people. 

When a manufacturer of cotton cloth is taxed, he does not pay that 
money out of his own pocket, but adds it on to the price of the manu- 
factured material, and it is distributed to the masses of workers who use 
cotton cloth. When John D. Rockefeller pays an income tax of two and 
one-half million dollars to our government it is no doubt because his in- 
come is climbing up into the millions and comes mostly from his invest- 
ments in Standard Oil, and, as you know, everybody throughout the nation 
is using gasoline and are the ones who pay the taxes. 

I have no fault to find with Rockefeller because he is rich, because it 
can truly be said of him that he is perhaps better than the average million- 
aire, especially from the standpoint of the employer, but I am merely 
illustrating where the taxes come from which make up the billions of 
dollars that we loaned to Europe during the war and which they promised 
honestly to pay back, and which, as we know very well, was obtained al- 
most in their entirety from the masses of the workers. Everything one 
eats and wears is taxed. The consumer is the final man to pay. 

We are all interested in taxation, or we should be, for our own pro- 
tection, so when it comes to a settlement, or to the setting aside, or moder- 
ating or minimizing of the European debt, the working people should be 
interested because they are the ones who pay the piper. 

If the countries in Europe owed us five hundred million dollars and 
we called the bill clean for two hundred million, then the elimination of 
that three hundred million means that we must pay that amount in taxes 
because the government, in turn, when it sold its bonds to the masses of 
the people had to do so in order to raise funds to loan to the European 
countries and must therefore raise the taxes so as to be able to redeem 
those bonds at maturity. In line with all this the workers are justly 
entitled to know on what condition this elimination or this reduction in 
debts to European countries was granted. The countries in Europe that 
borrowed this money are now coming out with the claim that the war 
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was fought, or that this money was used in the war, for the protection 
and continuation of civilization. When they borrowed the money, they 
did not say that. What they did was to promise to pay back every dollar, 
with interest. It is something like meeting a fellow who touches you for 
five dollars, promising to pay it back on a certain date, and when that day 
arrives he tells you if you had not loaned him the money, or the five 
dollars, you would have spent it anyway. 


This is not business. It is not honorable. Individuals or nations 
that break their word of honor lose, as they justly should, the confidence of 
the party or country that trusted them. While, as stated above, we are 
not small in money or in principle, and we are not crying for the last cent 
in the treasury of any one of those European nations, still we should have 
the right to ask, or say: Now that this reduction in war debt has been 
granted, amounting to millions, are you going to continue to spend that 
money in building up armies and navies for the destruction of human life? 
France, at the present time, has the largest standing army she has ever 
had in her history, and much larger than the army she had before the 
world war, and it costs hundreds of millions of dollars to support large 
armies. England is building a navy and an air service running into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars, while the millions of workers both in 
England and France are being taxed almost to the point of resistance 
by force. 


If there are one million men in a standing army and that country could 
get along very well with two hundred thousand, the difference in numbers 
should be used or put to better employment and the money expended in 
Cannon Ball and Shell, should be used in building up industry and in 
helping to re-establish prosperity. We, the workers in this country, 
are the ones who must pay in taxes the money remitted to those foreign 
countries across the water, so it is indeed discouraging and disgusting to 
think that the money we remit will be used to establish vast armies 
and navies to be used in destroying the lives of other workers should an- 
other war take place. 


We do not know what transpired during the secret conferences be- 
tween our government representatives and the representatives of those 
foreign countries. Secret diplomacy, to a certain extent, must obtain. 
But in dealing with the representatives of those European countries and 
in discussing the elimination of the war debt, it seems to me that there 
was no need for such secret diplomacy, or that those conferences should 
be held behind sealed or closed doors. It is claimed by men in power 
in England, who ought to know, and whom I believe do know, that secret 
diplomacy, behind closed doors, was the cause of the last great world war. 
In other words, had the multitudes of the people known what had taken 
place behind those sealed and closed doors through secret diplomacy, 
there would have been such a clamoring of public opinion that the several 
governments would not have dared to enter into war. This is true of 
England and France, as well as of Germany and Austria. 


What we would like to know now is: Did our financial diplomats 
in Washington, in dealing with the problem of the war debts, make 
any request of those countries over there to reduce their governmental 
expenses, especially in the buildmg up of their armies and navies, and 
that the money remitted be put to better use? A statement coming from 
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our government officials enlightening us somewhat on this matter would 
be quite helpful, and, in justice, we are entitled to it. 


Understanding something of the problems of our government I fully 
realize that to a certain extent secret diplomacy must prevail, but, also, 
we who are paying the price are entitled to know under what conditions 
those remittances were made. 

There is a general feeling, whether manufactured or real, that an- 
other war in Europe is due before many years. This fear, I am satisfied, 
is not well founded, and I base this opinion on my knowledge and under- 
standing of European countries, both from my travels over there and from 
what I have been able to read on the situation. However, in answer to my 
opinion, it might also be said that five years before the great world war 
took place no one would think that civilization was so madly insane as to 
bring about such a destruction of life and property, and the same con- 
dition might, perhaps, again prevail. 

What we should endeavor to do is to prevent a repetition of such 
an uncalled-for slaughter of human life, and to this end the writer feels 
that our government, which stands for peace amongst all peoples, should 
insist that Europe be not permitted to ravish the money that we have 
remitted by the establishment of war machines, whether on land or sea. 


+ 


Ir SEEMS that for every advancement we make in life, especially in the 
Labor Movement, a sacrifice has to be offered. For every milestone 
passed in human progress, Nature will take its toll. One of the sad and 
depressing events which took place immediately upon the adjournment 
of our convention, was the passing away of Brother Tim Neary, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of Local Union No. 727 of Chicago, who seemed to be 
in perfect health in Seattle. Leaving Seattle and while on his way to 
San Francisco Brother Neary became very ill. I met him in the Whitcomb 
Hotel the morning I was leaving for the General Office, but, to me, he 
did not seem to be in a dangerous condition. Upon my arrival in Chi- 
cago I learned that a message had been received there stating that he 
was dangerously ill and was then a patient in the St. Francis Hospital in 
San Francisco. On Monday, September 28th, he passed away. 


His body was returned to Chicago and I attended his funeral on 
Monday, October 5th, and witnessed the laying away of a man who for 
nineteen years was engaged in a struggle for the preservation of his 
organization of perhaps a more serious nature than was ever endured 
by any other member of organized labor. 

Ever since the formation of Local Union No. 727 they have been 
fighting the most bitter and cruel combinations of capital that it was 
possible for money, wealth and ignorance to create. The Yellow Taxicab 
Company, having its birth place in Chicago, has been one of the bitterest 
enemies of organized labor on the American Continent. The tentacles of 
that labor-hating institution reached out everywhere. For years they 
plotted and planned to crush our Chicago union and especially to destroy 
Tim Neary, who was the backbone and driving spirit within that organ- 
ization, but he never surrendered, he never quit the job, never relinquished 
his determination to fight the enemy to the end. 

He helped to create and started the Checker Taxicab Company, which 
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was composed of and controlled by individual owners. He helped to build 
up that institution against the Yellow Cab Company until they had close 
to 2,000 cabs running on the streets of Chicago. Then, as is usually the 
custom, it got into the hands of men who were not honest with the union, 
or who, at least, proved disloyal to the principles of our organization, whicn 
had helped them so much. Tim Neary again took up the fight and for 
the past two years has been engaged in building up another organiza- 
tion, the Premier Taxicab Company, and has pretty nearly exterminated 
the Checker Cab for its disloyalty to our union. 


Never having had any peace, he paid the price for making his union, 
by eventually offering up his life as a sacrifice. He stayed on the job 
until it was too late to turn back. Wasted in body, his soul and spirit 
were alive, and being possessed of that fighting spirit and that determina- 
tion to save the men he represented he kept on until the end. 


Nothing that we may say now can help in the situation. There is 
nothing that we can do that will bring him back, but there is this to be 
said, that the work he has done for our movement in Chicago lives and 
will continue to live and blossom for many years after his passing away. 

His splendid work for our movement, his unselfishness, and the great 
trust in which he was held by his fellowmen is the greatest monument 
that could be erected to his memory. 


To the members of his family we extend our heartfelt condolences. 
To the union that he served, we say, follow in his footsteps, copy him, 
carry out his ideas and his desires, then his soul will mingle with the 
spirit of peace and the “Poppies will bloom o’er his grave.” 


Ty T 


% 
T HIS JOURNAL has always stated that President Coolidge is an honest 
man, thoroughly sincere, but the editor was of the opinion that he lacked 
the force of character to drive home to the shrewd, crafty, able politi- 
cians, by whom he is surrounded, the changes in legislation and the 
progressive measures which are needed. 


His address before the American Legion convention in Omaha last 
month disproved our fears as to his courage, because the man who de- 
livered that address to the American Legion, but in reality to the whole 
country and the whole world, demonstrated that he has nerve, courage 
and determination. 


Without any intent to exaggerate, it is safe to say that it is one of 
the greatest addresses ever delivered by a President to the American 
people, with the exception of the history-making war messages delivered 
by our war Presidents, and even in line with those documents it stands 
out pre-eminently as being just as important, and the sentiments ex- 
pressed therein are not only desired but are prayed for by the masses 
of people of America and the entire world. 

The intolerance, so wonderfully explained by the President, either 
in religion, politics, or anything else, and denounced by him, is one of 
the dangerous diseases which is eating up humanity, and the strong lan- 
guage of President Coolidge on this subject makes clear his position and 
the position of those he represents in Washington, and is so plain that 
there can not be any misunderstanding as to his disgust, horror and fear, 
and the need of checking the serpents of intolerance and prejudice before 
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they go too far. In his statement he says that it makes no difference 
whether a man’s ancestors came over in the Mayflower, or came over in 
steerage a few months ago—they came to our county believing, at least, 
that under the Stars and Stripes there would be no hatred because of 
nationality, social conditions or religious beliefs—he thoroughly expressed 
the policy on which the American Labor Movement has stood for years 
—no race, no creed—only the man and the woman, the toilers and the 
wage workers. To be a full-fledged trade unionist all that is necessary 
is to uphold that principle above all others, denouncing the spirit of 
intolerance. The American Federation of Labor, by unanimous vote 
at the Portland, Ore., convention in 1923, denounced and condemned 
intolerance in racial and religious relations. 

That part of the address referring to war, either of the past or to 
come, was indeed expressed in such terms that it should put hope and 
confidence into the heart of every man and woman not only in our coun- 
try, but throughout the world. The President said, and said truthfully, 
that the American people, and all the peoples of the world, have had 
enough of war, and that the energy, the brains and the work of the peo- 
ples of the world should now be used to establish peace and understand- 
ing. Surely he could not have expressed the feelings of the toilers more 
thoroughly. were he, himself, one of the workers that had suffered even 
p the extent of giving up the best blood in his household to the serpent 
of war. 

The whole world read with the keenest interest that wonderful ad- 
dress made by the President of the greatest nation of the world, as he 
told the whole world in unmistakable language what he expected of them 
now and in the future. 

America controlling great industries; manufacturers controlling mil- 
lions of men, and our country controlling a great portion of the wealth 
of the world, spoke through the lips of the President when he delivered 
his address in Omaha, and even now, only a few days later, we find the 
conferees, representing many of the war nations of Europe, already sig- 
nifying their intention of pursuing the road of peace. They have already 
entered into understandings establishing relations which will eliminate 
the possibility of war in the near future, especially between the countries 
that engaged in the late world war. 

Yes, all honor and credit is due President Coolidge for his masterly 
address. If he delivers a few more such addresses it will be pretty diffi- 
cult to defeat him if he is a candidate for the presidency in 1928. 


TTY 





Labor is not only in sympathy 
with, but will support all movements 
for the conservation and betterment 
of humanity. In fact, a compelling 
sense of responsibility for human 
conservation and the desire to pro- 
tect individual interests are among 
the causes for organization among 
the workers. In labor’s economic 
platform are demands for a shorter 
working day and a living wage—two 
conditions absolutely essential to 


physica] wellbeing. Organized labor 
insists upon safety, sanitation, com- 
pulsory education and many practical 
educational developments and advan- 
tages which aid the individual to 
reach the fullest development. We 
would have the children develop 
sound bodies and strong, healthy 
minds, would fit them for productive 
living and would enable them to do 
the best work of which they are 
capable and then assure to them a 
just compensation. 
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Synopsis of the Convention Proceedings 
(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


‘ 

7 HE CONVENTION of our International Union opened in Seattle on Monday 
morning, September 14, and ended Friday evening, September 18. All 
of the old officers were re-elected with the exception of Vice-President 
Golden, who declined to be a candidate, and in his place Brother Patrick 
Berrell, president of Local Union No. 705, Truck Drivers of Chicago, was 
elected to the office of third vice-president. On the Board of International 
Trustees, John G. Clay of the Laundry Drivers of Chicago was elected to 
fill the place made vacant by Brother Berrell being elected on the General 
Executive Board. The delegates to the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are the same as in past years with the exception that 
Brother Edward McCaffrey of Local Union No. 282 of New York City 
was elected to the place formerly held by Brother Daniel Rox of the Coal 
Teamsters of New York City, who was not in attendance at the conven- 
tion as a delegate. 

The convention opened with prayer. which was offered by the Rev- 
erend Father O’Ryan of the Catholic Church and the Reverend J. Ralph 
McGee of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Harry Dail, a member of our 
Truck Drivers Local Union No. 174 of Seattle and President of the Joint 
Council, called the convention to order and introduced Mayor Brown of 
Seattle, who delivered a splendid address and welcomed the delegates to 
Seattle. Mayor Brown is a thorough fighter of the old type and in mat- 
ters of trade unionism and justice is as sound and fair as any public 
official can possibly be. Justice to all seems to be his fundamental idea. 
He has rendered splendid service to the citizens of Seattle and he has 
been just, honest and fair with the trade union movement. 

Mr. John Jepson, secretary of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, and 
president of the Central Labor Union of Seattle, was next introduced and 
in behalf of the Labor Movement of Seattle welcomed our convention 
to that city. He spoke at length on the conditions surrounding the city 
of Seattle, referring considerably to our organization and the work that 
had been accomplished in behalf of our membership, and he gave a splen- 
did description of the life of the toiler in that city, and closed by promis- 
ing to do everything in his power to make our stay in that city a pleas- 
ant one. His remarks were received with great applause by the dele- 
gates in attendance. 

Mr. DePriest, a representative of the American Legion, addressed 
the convention in behalf of that organization and welcomed us to the city 
of Seattle. 

Frank Farrington, president of District No. 12, United Mine Workers 
of America, was next introduced. He was invited to the convention by 
the General Executive Board of our International Union and delivered 
a splendid address, stating his opinion on the Labor Movement in gen- 
eral, and very clearly described the life of the miner and the fight the 
miners are making, and saying that, next to his own organization, there 
was not any other organization in America of which he was more proud 
than he was of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauf- 
feurs. He finished his address by pledging the good will of the miners’ 
union to the Teamsters and Chauffeurs. Mr. Farrington later in the 
week delivered a second address to the convention which was indeed well 
worth listening to. 
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Mr. William Short, president of the State Federation of Labor of 
Washington, next addressed the convention and the delegates were over- 
joyed in listening to his splendid, masterly and forcefully delivered ad- 
dress and his expressions of gratitude to the International Union and the 
convention. 


The gavel was then turned over to General President Tobin, who 
thanked the speakers for their kind words of welcome and made a 'state- 
ment explaining somewhat the Labor Movement throughout our country, 
and throughout the world, dwelling especially on the work and history 
of our own International Union. 


There were nearly three hundred delegates in attendance at the con- 
vention. There was no contest on any of the credentials and all delegates 
were seated without any confusion or disagreement. The several com- 
mittees were then appointed and instructed by the General President to 
get to work as quickly as possible so the work of the convention might 
not be delayed. 

The second day of the convention was devoted to a trip to the city 
of Victoria, which is in the Province of British Columbia. The local 
entertainment committee chartered a beautiful steamship which took the 
delegates and their friends to that beautiful city where the entertainment 
was enjoyed by all who participated, returning home the same evening. 
Many of the delegates had never before been in Canada and it was a 
great treat for them to leave their native land and visit a foreign country. 

Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were devoted to the reports of the 
several committees and to the election of officers, which took place on 
Thursday, and, as stated above, there was no material change in the officer- 
ship of our organization. 

A grievance was brought before the convention by Local Union No. 
2 of Butte, Montana, the local claiming benefits which had been refused 
by the International Office. Evidence was submitted by the International 
Officers to the delegates attending the convention to prove why the local 
union had been refused benefits, which showed that twelve members of 
this local union had been out eight weeks before the International Office 
was notified of same. It was also admitted by the delegates from Local 
No. 2 that the men were out eight weeks and the International Office had 
not been notified. I desire to say right here, that it is rather discouraging 
and disappointing to have to refuse benefits to a local union, but there 
is only one law which governs all of us and the International Officers 
must carry out that law whether they like it or not; where the laws are 
not observed by the local union and its officers, there is no one to blame 
except the local. The money in the International treasury belongs to all 
of our local unions, but the International Officers must dispense said 
funds in accordance with the laws laid down in our constitution. Before 
a strike is called or a stoppage of work takes place the General Office 
should be notified and if a lockout takes place the International Union 
should be notified at once and the names of the men involved should be 
sent to the General Office. In the case of Local Union No. 2, this was not 
done and the affair was not reported until it had been on for eight 
weeks and the men had returned to work. Consequently, the laws not 
having been carried out, the convention sustained the action of the Gen- 
eral Officers. 

There was also another grievance brought before the convention by 
Local Union No. 265, Chauffeurs of San Francisco. Said grievance is of 
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several years’ standing, and is the result of a strike which took place 
without the sanction of the General Executive Board. Secretary Dixon 
defended the local union in a masterly manner and read a great deal of 
documentary evidence and made a first-class plea for a refund to his 
organization of the money expended. The evidence showed that the strike 
had been called before negotiations had ended. Organizer Michael Casey, 
John P. McLaughlin of Local 85 and Frank McGovern of Milk Drivers 
of San Francisco, answered Brother Dixon, explaining the case very fully 
and stating that the men were out on the street before they had received 
the sanction of the International; that immediately after wiring request- 
ing the sanction of the International the men were pulled out on strike. 
Consequently, under our laws, the union was not entitled to benefits. The 
convention decided against the local union and sustained the position taken 
by the General Executive Board. 


There was nothing else of a very serious controversial nature before 
the convention. Recommendations of the officers contained in their re- 
ports were in the main adopted, but some few recommendations were 
rejected by the convention. ' 

Taking everything into consideration, it was a splendid convention, 
composed of men who are thinkers—amongst the best thinkers in the 
Labor Movement in general. Eighty-five per cent of the general member- 
ship was represented at the convention. Over one hundred delegates 
came from Chicago by special train, said train bearing streamers on 
which was printed the name of the organization—The International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers. There 
were thirty-two delegates from Cincinnati, and all local unions in San 
Francisco were represented. 


There were four delegates in the convention who each had a son 
also a delegate. They were Michael Casey of San Francisco, whose son 
is also a member of Local Union No. 85, Truck Drivers. Thomas Farrell 
of Cincinnati, whose son was a delegate from the Milk Wagon Drivers’ 
local of that city. Jerry Donovan of Local Union No. 723, Chicago, 
whose son was a delegate from the Chauffeurs’ Union of Chicago, and J. 
M. Gillespie of Local No. 25 Boston, whose son was a delegate from Local 
No. 68 Coal Teamsters of Boston. Twenty years ago when we first began 
to attend conventions those boys were all babies. They are today strap- 
ping young men full of life and vigor and are interested in the work to 
which their fathers have so generously devoted their lives. 

When the convention adjourned about 150 of the delegates went to 
San Francisco, where our unions there gave them a trip around the city, 
showing them the beauty spots of that wonderful city and in the evening 
held a splendid banquet, which was scrupulously dry. Many of the dele- 
gates would have been well pleased had it been possible for Dave Beck 
to take care of that banquet. The wonderful concert and entertainment 
prepared by the unions of San Francisco for the banquet could not be 
duplicated in any other city. There was dancing in between the acts and 
all the delegates and their lady friends had a rousing good time from 7:00 
o’clock p. m. until midnight. Brother Decker of Local Union No. 226, 
Milk Wagon Drivers, was chairman of the affair, and some of the pre- 
liminary arrangements were taken care of by genial Jim Wilson, secre- 
tary of Local Union No. 85, and Harry Gorman, who is connected with 
the State Labor Commissioner’s office. 

Many of the delegates went from San Francisco to Los Angeles, and 
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from thence, I know not where, but at this writing they are nearly all 
back on the job wishing they could do it all over again, but more 
determined to work harder, if possible, than ever before for the continu- 
ation and uplift of our splendid organization. 


Looking back over all the years in which we have been engaged in 
the struggle, when many times the light could not penetrate the dark 
spots, it was indeed a pleasure to preside at the convention which was 
composed of the cleanest, manliest, most honorable and most unselfish 
body of trade unionists ever gathered together in a convention. 


There was never at any time during the convention any lack of con- 
fidence in the International Officers displayed by any delegate on the 
floor. The International Officers had no opposition for office, which is in 
itself the truest kind of confidence and respect and recognition of the 
ability and honesty of the officers handling the affairs of the International 
Union. When Brother Golden was placed in nomination, he arose and 
declined the nomination, saying he was getting old, and tendered his sup- 
port to Brother Berrell, who was nominated and elected unanimously. 
That same day in the convention Secretary-Treasurer Thomas L. Hughes 
referred to the splendid work performed by Brother Golden and related 
some of the things that had happened during his term of office, also pic- 
tured Golden’s work during the trying days of the organization in Chi- 
cago, and elsewhere, and recommended to the convention that something 
be done for him in consideration of the services he had rendered. Brother 
William Neer of Chicago at this time also made a stirring and touching 
address telling of the work done by Brother Golden and the services ren- 
dered the Labor Movement in Chicago and moved that the General 
Executive Board be instructed to do something substantial for Brother 
Golden. Let me say here, that the Board voted unanimously to make a 
gift of $10,000 to George Golden for the services he had rendered our organ- 
ization in the past. This action is another sample of the unselfishness of 
the delegates. Brother Golden was overcome by the action of the con- 
vention and in his own way thanked the General Executive Board and the 
delegates for their kindness and generosity towards him. 


Throughout the whole convention on every question where any dis- 
agreement arose, only decency, honesty and good will prevailed and ob- 
tained. Honest disagreement was recognized by the opposite side such as I 
never before witnessed. Al] men seemed to be determined that they would 
work together in every section of our country with all the power and 
energy with which they are possessed, so that our organization might 
continue to prosper and grow stronger and healthier from day to day. 


I might mention here that Jack O’Connell, Secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco Trades and Labor Council and a member of Truck Drivers’ Local 
Union No. 85, delivered an address to the convention which was right 
to the point and fully appreciated by the delegates. Jack is one of those 
unique, outstanding characters in the Labor Circles of California. Loved 
by all, within and without the movement. We are especially proud of 
him because we know he has the ability, the nerve and the tact to repre- 
sent us in a proper manner. 


The General President adjourned the ccnvention on Friday evening, 
September 18, 1925, at 6:00 o’clock p. m. to meet again at the end of 
five years on the second Monday in September in the city of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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Meeting of the General Executive Board, Held in New Washington 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash., September 14, 1925 


T uz EXECUTIVE BOARD of Local Union No. 66 appeared before the Gen- 
eral Executive Board relative to the condition of their local union and their 
relations with their employers regarding their wages and working condi- 
tions. No action was taken on the matter, but the General Executive Board 
directed the officers of the local to keep in touch with the General Presi- 
dent; also advised them along certain lines in the negotiations. 

Brother McGovern appeared before the General Executive Board upon 
instructions from his local union, No. 226, and asked that the local be 
granted jurisdiction over the milk drivers of San Mateo, California. By 
action of the board the request was granted with the understanding 
that the jurisdiction could be withdrawn at any time by the International 
Executive Board. 

Delegate E. C. Currie of Local No. 484 requested that jurisdiction be 
granted his local union over the Bakery Drivers working from San Fran- 
cisco to San Jose and that they take into.membership all men so engaged. 
In view of the fact that San Jose is a city of 50,000 inhabitants and is 
fifty miles from San Francisco, and as there are other local unions char- 
tered in that city, the board decided it inadvisable to grant the request 
and instructed Brother Currie to advise his local union to get in touch 
with the officers of the other unions involved in San Jose, and elsewhere, 
and upon receipt of the signed request from the other local unions by the 
International the matter would be given further consideration by the 
General Executive Board, but under no circumstances would absolute or 
permanent jurisdiction be granted to Local Union No. 484 over that large 
territory. 

Vice-President Hart brought to the attention of the General Execu- 
tive Board the condition surrounding the funeral and taxicab drivers 
of Jersey City and requested the board to revoke the charter of Local 
Union No. 693 and grant jurisdiction over this work to Local No. 641, 
Auto Bus Drivers of Jersey City. The matter was referred to Brother 
Hart and Brother Cashal with instructions as to how to proceed. 

The question of amalgamating the two local unions located at Lom- 
bard and Hinsdale was brought to the attention of the General Executive 
Board and the board approved same. 

An appeal from Local Union No. 2 of Butte, Montana, over the de- 
cision of the General President and General Secretary-Treasurer in refus- 
ing to pay benefits, was read to the board and after a lengthy discussion 
the board decided that, in accordance with the laws of the International 
Union, the local was not entitled to the benefits as claimed by the local. 
The convention later confirmed the action of the General Officers. The 
cause of the disagreement was that the men involved were out eight 
weeks before the International Office was notified. 

Delegate Kroebel of Local Union No. 61, Granite City, Illinois, ap- 
peared before the board at the direction of his local union and asked 
that the local be granted jurisdiction over the men driving teams and 
automobiles in the cities of Jerseyville, Woodriver and Edwardsville, IIli- 
nois. The request was granted with the understanding that if at some 
future time the men in those cities were able to maintain a local union 
of their own that Local No. 61 would relinquish jurisdiction over them. 

A telegram was read from Local Union No. 807 requesting the en- © 
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dorsement of a strike covering twenty-five members of the local. In view 
of the fact that the board had not sufficient information on the matter 
no action was taken, but the General President was instructed to investi- 
gate further. Later on the General President reported he had made fur- 
ther investigation and apparently the trouble arose over the discharge 
of one man. The General Executive Board instructed the General Presi- 
dent to wire Local No. 807 and say that the board considered it inadvis- 
able to bring about a stoppage of work at this time over the grievance 
existing, and refused its endorsement but instructed Vice-President 
Cashal to make investigation on his return to New York and report same 
to the General Office. 


Delegate Wheeler of Bremerton, Washington, appeared before the 
board and complained against the Bakers’ Union for taking into mem- 
bership men working at our craft. The General President was instructed 
to take the matter up with the Bakers’ International Union and try to 
bring about an adjustment. 

Delegate Scudder of Local Union No. 660 of Peoria, Illinois, appeared 
before the Executive Board and asked for information relative to the 
by-laws adopted by his local. The General President had previously ad- 
vised certain changes. After a further explanation of the matter by 
Brother Scudder, and after the General Executive Board had gone over 
the entire situation and upon reconsideration and recommendation of 
the General President, the by-laws, as adopted by the local union, were 
approved. 

Delegates from Local Unions Nos. 710 and 759 of Chicago appeared 
before the board on the question of jurisdiction between the two local 
unions, both delegates contending for the same jurisdiction. Delegate 
Clancy of Local No. 759 and Delegate O’Brien of Local No. 710 agreed 
to meet in Chicago, and attempt to adjust the matter. In case no agree- 
ment could be reached that the matter be left in the hands of President 
Neer of the Chicago Joint Council to render a decision, said decision to 
be final and binding on both locals. The board approved this. plan. 

The delegates representing Local Union No. 801 of Chicago Heights 
complained to the General Executive Board against the action of the 
Engineers’ Union in claiming jurisdiction over work now being done 
by members of Local No. 801. The Executive Board decided to refer the 
matter to the General President with instructions to take it up with the 
representatives of the Engineers’ Union and the American Federation of 
Labor convention and endeavor to bring about a satisfactory understand- 
ing. 

The action of the General President and General Secretary-Treasurer 
in reinstating Local No. 41 of Lynn, Mass., was approved by the Execu- 
tive Board and the local was placed in good standing with the Interna- 
tional Union. 

A request coming from the Joint Council of New York was read 
asking the General Executive Board to revoke the charter of Local Union 
No. 267 of New York City on the ground that the local was inactive and 
not attempting to organize the men of their craft, the local having only 
forty members while there are many thousands of unorganized men 
working at the taxi business. The Council also recommended that juris- 
diction over the taxi cabs be given to Local No. 643, Funeral and Livery 
Drivers. It was decided to bring about an amalgamation of the two local 
unions in question, to investigate and also audit the books of both locals 
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before any action is taken. 
request. 

An appeal from Local Union No. 327 of Haverhill, Mass., relative to 
the back tax as found by the General Auditor, was read. The local, how- 
ever, did not appeal from the audit of Auditor Briggs, contending that 
his report was correct in every way, but that the local could not pay the 
debt which had been incurred by a former secretary who had absconded 
with the funds of the local union. The board decided to allow the appeal 
and placed the local union in good standing. 

The convention, in session, instructed the General Executive Board 
that in view of past services of retiring Vice-President Golden something 
should be done to care for him in his declining years. Therefore, the 
board decided to present to Brother Golden the sum of ten thousand 
dollars as a reward for the faithful. services he rendered the Teamsters 
and Chauffeurs’ movement of our country. Carried by unanimous vote. 

The General President made a statement to the board, which, in 
substance, was that after eighteen years of service he felt it was neces- 
sary for him to take a vacation, due to the fact that his health is not as 
good as it used to be. He did not state when or where he would go. He 
retired from the board room and the Executive Board discussed the situ- 
ation and decided unanimously that the General President could go 
wherever he desired at any time suitable to himself, and all expenses 
were ordered paid by the International Organization. 

Delegate Neer of Local Union No. 753 reported to the General Ex- 
ecutive Board the work performed in organizing a local union at Lom- 
bard, Illinois, and the necessary expense attached thereto. After dis- 


The General Executive Board approved the 


cussing the matter the board instructed the General Secretary-Treasurer 
to reimburse the Chicago Joint Council for the money expended in this 












work. 


Split in Trade Board Over Bakery 
Combine 


Washington.—Announcement of 
the $400,000,000 baking merger has 
caused another upheaval in the fed- 
eral trade commission which has been 
repeatedly charged with being 
“packed” by reactionary presidential 
appointees. 

Huston Thompson and John F. Nu- 
gent, minority members of the com- 
mission, score their colleagues, Com- 
missioners Van Fleet, Humphrey 
and Hunt, for withholding the issu- 
ance of a complaint against the Con- 
tinental baking company, a unit in 
the new merger. 

The minority ignores a rule of se- 
crecy that was recently adopted by 
the commission. 

The merger involves 157 plants and 
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includes ‘the Continental, the Gen- 
eral baking company and the Ward 
baking corporation. The combina- 
tion will control 10 per cent of the 
nation’s total bread business, it is 
stated. 


Stock in the General baking com- 
pany sold for $2 a share in 1916. 
Stock dividends have increased this 
stock, six for one, and the price paid 
for present stock is equivalent to 
$1,350 for each share of original 
stock. 


Differences in the federal trade 
commission over the merger are al- 
most certain to be carried to congress, 
when it convenes in December. The 
commission has ignored several or- 
ders of the senate to investigate cor- 
porations and industries.—News Let- 
ter. 





HE DELEGATES to our convention were never treated so well in 

their lives as they were by the entertainment committee in Seattle. 
Great credit is due the members of our organization in that district for 
the splendid efforts they put forth for the entertainment of the delegates 
and their friends. 

Too much can not be said in praise of Harry Dail and Dave Beck, 
who helped in managing the entertainments. How our boys in Seattle 
and vicinity were able to do what they did for our delegates, is something 
that many of us are unable to understand. The trip in that beautiful 
steamship from Seattle to Victoria will long be remembered by everyone 
who was there. The only drawback to Seattle was that we were com- 
pelled through force of circumstances to leave it to take up our work 
and return to our several destinations. 

Too bad that we could not have a convention every year and have 
said convention take place in Seattle. The next convention goes to the 
city of Cincinnati, and from latest rumors we learn that Cincinnati has 
begun to make arrangements now—five years ahead—to endeavor to equal 
the entertainment in Seattle. If Brother Farrell stays on the job in 
Cincinnati we feel that he will make a pretty fair attempt at duplicating 
Seattle, because he has never yet been skinned or defeated in anything 
that he has undertaken. But, best of all, was the splendid spirit of har- 
mony and good will which prevailed amongst the boys of Seattle and the 
visiting delegates, and-knowing something of conditions obtaining in 
years past we can appreciate this wonderful spirit of good will and the 
thanks and appreciation of our delegates and International Officers are 
extended by the Editor to our people in Seattle for their wonderful enter- 
tainment during our stay in that city. 


ee 


LL SECRETARIES of our local unions will have mailed to them free 
of charge one bound copy of convention proceedings. 
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VER one hundred ladies accompanied the delegates to the convention, 
and what they say of our boys in Seattle is more than a mouthful. 
They sure did have the best time of their lives. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD | 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . -75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


TF 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
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